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Cyprus: Another Case of Nationalism 


It is ironic and symptomatic of the times that 
at a moment when Britain has just come to 
terms with the nationalist spirit in Egypt and 
Iran, and so ensured a new and hopeful 
climate of East-West cooperation in the Medi- 
terranean, the problem of Cyprus should now 
assume an acute form. 

It is not, of course, an accident that both 
the Eastern Church and the Cammunists of 
Cyprus and Greece should now be forcing 
the issue of Enosis, or union of Cyprus with 
Greece. Obviously this moment has been 
chosen in the hope that relinquishment of 
Britain’s dominant position at Suez means 
that other relinquishments can be brought 
about by the pressure of public opinion. That 
is why the Greek government has formally 
filed an appeal at UN headquarters on be- 
half of the people of the British crown colony 
of Cyprus, of whom 90 percent are said to be 
on record as favoring union with Greece. 

If the timing of this appeal seems particu- 
larly auspicious from the point of view of 
the Greek Cypriots, it is particularly awk- 
ward for Her Majesty’s government, now in 
the process of moving its Middle East land 
and air forces joint headquarters from Egypt 
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to Cyprus. Military strategy has always been 
the basis of Britain’s interest in Cyprus since 


1878, when Disraeli negotiated control of the 


island in exchange for a promise to help Tur- 


key defend its other Asian provinces against 
Russia. The present build-up of NATO de- 
fense bases in the Mediterranean again gives 
Cyprus critical importance as an air and com 
munications center halfway between the coasts 
of Turkey and the Levant. It is significant 
that the government of Greece has taken great 
pains to stress its continued willingness to see 
Cyprus included in the NATO system of 
bases, whatever the outcome of the present 
Enosis campaign. 

It is apparent, therefore, that this campaign 
stems from internal causes. These causes are 
psychological and represent the now familiar, 
overriding need of dependent peoples for self- 
respect and for recognition in modern society. 
Slowness to recognize this psychological need 
and to deal with it sympathetically has cost 
the West much since World War II. The 
eruption in Cyprus underlines the widespread 
nature of this problem. It only adds to the 
irony of the situation that the demands in 


Cyprus come not from an Asian or African 
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population but from Europeans, 
whose culture and language are 
Greek and whose aspirations are not 
for independence but for union with 
Britain’s firmest Epropean friend 
and ally, Greece. 


It should be emphasized that the 
movement for Enosis antedates the 
British occupation of Cyprus. Yet the 
British government seems never to 
have assessed the real strength of the 
movement. The political development 
of the island has always lagged be- 
hind that of other crown colonies. In 
the words of one troubled colonial 
administrator, “The bulk of the in- 
habitants, though not at heart disloy- 
ally-hostile, have not yet had sufficient 
inducement to become actively loyal.” 
This statement, made in 1939, seems 
equally applicable to Cyprus since 
World War II. While social services 
and industrial improvements have 
made Cyprus a healthy and prosper- 
ous place, almost no progress has 
been achieved in winning popular 
support for constitutional govern- 
ment under the British crown. 


The Enosis Movement 


Instead the Enosis movement, led 
by the Orthodox Church, has flour- 
ished and grown. The Archbishop 
of Cyprus has traditionally had un- 
usual powers as head of a churca 
in communion with other Eastern 
churches but independent of patri- 
archal authority. Contributing fur- 
ther to his authority is the fact that 
in Cyprus, as in the Levant, nation- 
ality is a matter of religion. Thus the 
400,000 Orthodox Greeks of Cyprus’ 
total population of 500,000, look to 


the Archbishop, Makarios, as both 
their political and religious leader. 
And when he travels to Athens, as 
he did last spring, on behalf of 
Enosis it is not surprising that the 
Greek government should heed the 
pressures exerted by him and his 
Orthodox sympathizers in Greece. 

Britain’s consistent refusal to dis- 
cuss Cyprus with Greece and insist- 
ence that this is an internal matter 
appear to reflect Tory sensitiveness 
over the evacuation of Suez rather 
than the actual attitude of Whitehall 
and the Colonial Office. A more posi- 
tive gauge of British sentiment is 
found in the London press, which is 
almost universally critical of the off- 
cial policy of refusing to discuss the 
issue and, more recently, of the gov- 
ernment’s imposition of severe anti- 
sedition laws on the island. These 
laws make it a crime to write or talk 
about any change of sovereignty in 
Cyprus. As a result there is now 
more open discussion of the Cypriots’ 
demands in London than there is in 
Cyprus. In view of this situation, the 
recent British offer of a new consti- 
tution has been almost universally 
rejected (except by the Turkish mi- 
nority of some 90,000); and the cam- 
paign for Enosis has been success- 
fully shifted to Athens. 

Archbishop Makarios, by enlist- 
ing the reluctant premier of Greece, 
Field Marshal Alexander Papagos, to 
take the lead in the Enosis appeal, 
has achieved at last the recognition 
for his cause which has been his first 
goal. He evidently counts on this 
leadership to outweigh the disabili- 
ties which Communist sponsorship 


of Enosis impose on it. However, 
there is no doubt that Communist 
support has come to the movement 
in the last ten years as the Commu 
nist-led AKEL has taken over con- 
trol of all labor unions in Cyprus. 
This support may prove as embar 
rassing to the Archbishop as the in 
evitable charges of neglect and sup- 
pression will prove to Britain dur 
ing the coming debates. 

What these debates’ may yield in 
the way of positive suggestions for 
settlement of the dispute seems fair 
ly predictable. A resolution asking 
the two governments, British and 
Greek, to hold bilateral talks about 
Cyprus would at least satisfy Greece’s 
minimum demand. Premier Papagos 
is reported to favor offering a jointly 
sponsored constitution to Cyprus. 
Other suggestions in the British press 
range all the way from a condo 
minium, or dual citizenship arrange- 
ment, to outright cession of the 
island to Greece. Given the present 
strategic situation in the Mediter- 
ranean, it seems unlikely that Britain 
will yield on this last point. It is plain, 
however, that the air will have to be 
cleared by some overdue application 
of imaginative statesmanship on Brit 
ain’s part. At the least, if the Greek 
complaint succeeds in maneuvering 
Britain into a bilateral approach to 
Cyprus, Athens will consider a good 
part of its mission accomplished. 
(Mrs. Stevens, who has lived and worked in 
the Middle East, has been making a special 
study of the Cyprus problem. She has con 
tributed articles to the Middle East Journal 
and the Foreicn Poticy BuLLetin, the most 
recent of which, “New U.S. Policy in the 


Middle East?” appeared in the August 1, 
1953 issue of the BuLLETIN. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


The Meaning of SEATO 


Now that we have SEATO what 
have we got? 

We have another collective security 
pact, another regional arrangement, 
another deterrent to aggression. We 
Pacific 


noble 


have a charter that voices 


certain sentiments for the 
Pacific: self-determination, independ- 
ence, freedom. We have free nations 
of the East and free nations of the 
West for the first time voluntarily 
joining a multilateral military pact. 
We have an advance over the previ- 

us bilateral deals designed to bring 
security to the Pacific—but no all-in 
Pacific pact as yet. 

We have a collective defense ar- 
rangement with teeth—even if the 
teeth do not operate automatically. 
We have the free world on the diplo 
matic offensive — something which 
counts a lot in psychological warfare. 
- SEATO was unquestionably a vic- 
tory for Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles—and a badly needed vic- 
tory at a time when his “liberation” 
and “massive retaliation” policies 
SEATO 
West, 
which was also badly in need of a 


had reached a dead end. 


was also a victory for the 
victory. The loss of north Vietnam 
and the defeat of EDC, coming in 
rapid succession, had brought West- 
ern prestige to a new low throughout 
the free world. 


Major Values 


Here are some of the major values 
of SEATO: 

It throws the free world’s protec- 
tive mantle over Laos, Cambodia and 
South Vietnam. The 


are now formally warned that ag- 


Communists 


gression there may bring about col- 
lective retaliation. 
It skips the thorny issues of de- 
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fense for Formosa, South Korea and 
Japan. These are actually provided 
for elsewhere in unilateral and 
bilateral arrangements between the 
United States and these countries. 
To have dragged them into the Ma 
nila talks wauld have dragged out, 
if not effectively disrupted, the talks. 

It gives the Philippines the sub 
stance of American military support 
without the letter guaranteeing mili 
tary assistance. Actually the Philip 
pines have this guarantee verbally 
from President Eisenhower and 
formally in the United States-Philip 
pine treaty—so they do not need it 
in SEATO. 

SEATO also makes it clear that to 
the United States “communism”’ is 
the enemy to be opposed, fought, de 
feated, throughout Southeast Asia; 
that Washington’s obligations are 
confined to Communist-inspired or 
Communist-led aggressions; that this 
country is not to be involved in local 
Asian wars or civil wars. 

SEATO 


voice in any fighting that is to be 


assures Congress of a 
done in the South Pacific or South 
east Asia. Without that provision 
SEATO’s chances of getting con 
gressional approval were nil. 
SEATO is an open-end agreement 
—that is, other nations are free (in 
fact, invited) to join. While there is 
little chance of getting India or Indo 
nesia to sign any such collective se 
curity arrangement, it might be pos 
sible to interest Ceylon and Burma. 
SEATO does not guarantee South 
east Asia’s freedom and security; but 
it enhances its chance for peaceful 
existence and independent living. 
SEATO must of course be ratified 
by the legislatures of the signatory 
powers. When that happens, the 


United States will have sex urity com 
mitments in treaty form stretching 
nearly around the world. Through 
NATO, Washington has automatic 
commitments reaching across Eu 
rope to Greece and Turkey and the 
Through SEATO 


has another set of 


borders of Iran. 


it ‘now commit 
ments reaching across the Philip 
New 


to the continent of 


pines, Australia, Zealand, on 
Asia into Thai 
land and nearly meeting the NATO 
commitments via Pakistan. 


Former Secretary of Dean 


Acheson at one time tried to define 


State 


America’s “defense perimeter” in 
Asia and lived to regret it. His suc 
cessor successfully avoided defining 
it while the Indochinese 


War was 


g on, but he has now by 


TOIT 
pong 


treaty 
put that perimeter on the contineiit 
of Asia around the borders of Thai 
land and Pakistan. 


Of course he has an “out,” since 


the United States does not have to 
do anything in Southeast Asia until 


Congress acts in the case of any 


ag 
gression. But America’s prestige is at 
stake in SEATO; and while Congress 
could repudiate Dulles and President 
would not only 


Eisenhower, that 


confuse, but dismay, our allies. It 


would certainly end any influence 
Washington may have with the free 
peoples of Asia. 

SEATO is an evolutionary step in 
the free world’s revolutionary march 
toward unity and security. At the 
speed at which security arrangements 
are evolving, SEATO could change 
more in the next 
NATO has in the 


have now in SEATO is a treaty on 


five years than 


last five. All we 


paper. History will show whether it 
can act as an effective safeguard. 


NEAL STANFORD 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


After EDC, What? 


France’s rejection of EDC on August 
30 brought sharply conflicting com- 
ments about the role of the French 
in general and of Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France in particular. Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer of West 
Germany and Senator Alexander 
Wiley, Republican of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, both speaking in 
Bonn, placed the blame for the fail- 
ure of EDC squarely on the French 
premier, implied that neither Men- 
dés-France nor the French National 
Assembly represented the opinion of 
the French people, and gave the im- 
pression that a concerted effort would 
be made to bring about the over- 
throw of the premier and his replace- 
ment with an advocate of EDC. In 
an interview given to The Times of 
London, Dr. Adenauer went even 
further and said that M. Mendés- 
France had wanted to destroy the 
European Defense Community. By 
contrast, Dr. Thomas Dehler, chair- 
man of the Free Democratic party, 
the second largest group in Dr. Ade- 
nauer’s coalition, on September 6 de- 
fended Mendés-France against the 
evil intentions attributed to him by 
the German chancellor and said that 
everyone involved in the affair shared 
the blame, including the Germans. 


Two Sides of the Issue 


When feelings run high, as they 
did in Washington and Bonn, it is 
difficult to see both sides of the issue. 
But if the rejection of EDC is to be 
a point of departure for the future 
rather than a mausoleum of plans 
for Western European defense, it is 
important not to lose sight of the 
reasons, however farfetched they 
which 


may seem to Americans, 


brought about the decision of the 
French National Assembly. 

It is unwise to assume that the 
EDC was defeated solely by the 
Communists or that the National 
Assembly did not know what it was 
doing. The debate on EDC, as far 
as it went, was waged on a high 
plane and on what we would re- 
gard here as a nonpartisan basis, with 
most parties (except the Commu- 
nists, the Gaullists and the Popular 
Republicans) split on the issue. And 
as Walter Kerr has pointed out in 
the New York Herald Tribune the 
French parliamentarians, thoroughly 
versed in their own procedures, knew 
exactly what they were doing when 
they voted to terminate the debate on 
EDC. For Americans or Germans, 
no matter how highly placed, to as- 
sert that the National Assembly does 
not répresent the people is to inter- 
vene in France’s internal politics in 
a way which, if attempted by the 
French with respect to America or 
Germany, would be regarded as 
nothing short of subversive. 

The record shows that the political 
leaders who formulated the EDC 
project or had most warmly sup- 
ported it—René Pleven, Robert Schu- 


man, Antoine Pinay, Georges Bi- 


dault, Joseph Laniel — had never 
taken the risk of submitting it for 
ratification, even while they were as- 
suring the United States that EDC 
would eventually be passed. Wash- 
ington pressed Mendés-France for a 
decision with a far greater show of 
impatience than it had done in the 
case of his predecessors. When he 
did undertake to present the project 
to the National Assembly, the pre- 
mier, who had nothing to do with 
the drafting of EDC, made it clear, 
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first, that he was not enthusiastic 
about EDC in its existing form; sec 
ond, that he sought to bring about a 
reconciliation of views between its 
advocates and its opponents before 
asking for a vote; and third, that he 
considered the Atlantic alliance the 
cornerstone of French security. 


When it proved impossible to 
reconcile conflicting views in France, 
Mendés-France tried to make EDC 
more palatable to the National As- 
sembly by a series of amendments, 
which proved unacceptable to the 
five other EDC nations at the Brus- 
sels conference during the week-end 
of August 20. At that conference 
Chancellor Adenauer clearly showed 
that he was trying to isolate France. 
This tactic accentuated the determi- 
nation of French opponents of EDC 
to make France independent of Ger- 
many and to retain a free hand in 
world affairs. The rejection of EDC, 
which had long been anticipated by 
careful observers, then became a cer 
tainty. 


French Want Britain In 


The key weakness of EDC, from 
the French point of view, was that 
it attempted to achieve two disparate 
objectives: to rearm the Germans, 
and at the same time to create a 
supranational organization which 
would not only limit the sovereignty 
of Germany, the former aggressor, 
but at the same time also that of 
France, the victim of aggression. 
In this supranational organization 
France would be left alone with Ger- 
many, except for the relatively limit- 
ed military contributions of the 
Benelux nations and Italy, and in 
effect would be placed in a different 


(Continued on page 16) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Germany: 
The Hour of 
Decision 


With the rejection of the European 
Defense Community by the French 
National Assembly on August 30, 
the critical moment of decision on 
our policy toward Germany has been 
reached. The collapse of EDC in- 
volves far more than military ar 
rangements. Unless the will to de- 
fense has completely forsaken West- 
ern Europe under the impact of di- 
visive irritations and the hypnosis of 
Soviet manipulation, a defense plan 
at least as practicable as EDC can 
certainly be devised. It is much more 
doubtful if the new Europe and the 
new Germany, which have been tak- 
ing shape on the potter’s wheel of 
history for nine years, can be saved. 
They were created and made pliable 
by the disasters of war and molded 
by the pressures of Communist ag- 
gression. But time is ending the 
pliability, and Communist scheming 
is removing the sense of pressure. 
Are the new Europe and the new 
Germany to become but the latest 
examples of history’s false starts? 
If it cannot be predicted what the 
outcome will be, it is at least pos- 
sible to see how we reached this crisis 
and why this moment is fraught 


with far-reaching decisions. 
U.S. Decisions on Germany 


Our present German policy can be 
said to go back to mid-1946. It was 
then that we decided to unite our 
zone of occupation with the British 
zone for economic purposes and of 
fered to do the same with all zones. 
Up to that time we had drifted 
along, concerned chiefly with the 
restoration of essential public services 


and of local government. Our drift 
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had resulted partly from confusion 
as to what we really wanted in Ger 
many and partly from inability to 
find any common meeting-ground 
with the Soviet Union. 

With the decision of 1946 we be 
came clear in our own minds that 
(1) we wanted to unite Germany 
and (2) we could count on nothing 
but hostility from the Soviet Union. 
In fact, the growing knowledge of 
the aims and purposes of the Soviet 
Union—to communize Eastern Ger- 
many on the Soviet pattern and to 
subvert the rest of Germany—made 
us more aware of the necessity of 
consolidating the forces of liberty in 
the western three-fourths of Ger 
many and of working out a relation 
ship between free Germany and the 
free world which would strengthen 
both against the Soviet Union. Th 
1948 dramatized 


Soviet aims and accelerated the de 


Berlin blockade of 


velopment of our policy. It reinforced 
the warning given by the Commu 
nist seizure of power in Czechoslo 
vakia in February 1948 and was in 
turn reinforced by the attack on 
Korea in June 1950. 

Progress was so satisfactory under 
the bizonal fusion, which took effect 
on January 1, 1947, that a good basis 
was created for the Western Allies 
to take the 
June 1948, 1.9 permit national ele 


next decision — that of 


the 
German Fede:al Republic. This step 


tions and the establishment of 


was essential in order to develop the 
democratic spirit and to prepare the 
way for adding Germany as a healthy 
element of strength to the groping 
free-world coalition. 


It is important to remember that 


by Perry Laukhuff 
Mr. Laukuff, who now writes on international affairs, 
held diplomatic assignments in Berlin both before and 
after World War II. From 1949 to 1952 he was director 
of the Office of German Political Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of State and then served as special assistant to 
the director of the Bureau of German 


Affairs until 1953. 


actions were occurring on_ three 
fronts in a mixed but not unrelated 
pattern. First, Soviet aims were un 
folding as already pointed out—com 
munization in the East, complete ob 
struction of all quadripartite bodies, 
Jerlin 


In 


pc ywers 


Czechoslovakia, 
Korea. 
Atlantic 


seizure ol 
blockade, attack on the 
second place, the 
vere moving to consolidate their re 
lations. Two notable steps in this 
direction were the Marshall plan and 
1948 


to establish the North Atlantic Treaty 


the decision in the autumn of 


Organization. In the third place, our 


] 


policy was increasingly focusing on 


German unification, restoration of 


German self-government and the 


closest tying-in of Germany to the 
Western free world. The actions on 
the latter two fronts were not mere 
coincidence. They stemmed directly 
in their timing and inspiration from 
the first development—the actions of 
the U.S.S.R. itself. 
Our policy, then, conceived from 
a small beginning in 1946, developed 
rapidly in 1948-50. When the Com 
\ ided South Ko 


German 


munists brutally in 


rea in 1950, the Federal 


Republic was already a year old and 
showing stability under the leader 
ship of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 

Basing ourselves on this fact and 
taking cognizance of the world-wide 
Communist danger, we had to do 
two things. We had to increase West 
ern strength to meet that danger, 
and we had to make sure that we 
were building the best kind of re 
lationship with Germany for the fu 
ture. These necessities were debated 


Allied 


councils through the latter half of 


in the United States and in 


1950 and the first half of 1951 with 
anxiety and even acerbity. Out of all 
the proposals and discussions there 
came a plan for an early ending of 
the Occupation and for a German 
military contribution to the NATO 
forces through formation by six Eu- 
ropean countries of a European De- 
fense Community (EDC). Treaties 
embodying these plans were signed 
on May 26 and 27, 1952. Since then 
the treaties have been approved by 
the United States, Britain, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
The Italian government, which fa- 
vored them, was pressing for early 
approval by its parliament before 
August 30. France, whose successive 
governments gave but feeble formal 
support to the treaties, has now re- 
jected EDC. 


Policy of Partnership 
This is the policy which has 


marked time, waiting for over two 
years to be put into full execution. 
It is essentially a policy of partner- 


ship with Germany. In the short run 
it is designed to give added military 
strength to deter Communist ag- 
gression or to meet it as it comes. In 
the long run it is designed to end 
Franco-German armed rivalry once 
and for all, to encourage German de- 
velopment along moderate lines and 
to put our relations with Germany 
on a permanently sound basis. 


The stakes are high. The world 
has more than once faced the prob- 
lem of working out a new relation- 
ship in Europe, more specifically 
with Germany. We ourselves faced 
it once before, in 1918. We funked it 
then and withdrew into the dreamy 
isolationism of the escapist. In 1945 
we faced it again, this time mightily 
complicated by the overlying prob- 
lem of our relationship to the Soviet 
Union and communism. 


This time we have not tried to 


escape. We have tried to find ex- 
traordinary remedies for extraordi- 
nary problems. We have conceived 
of restoring German independence 
in an unconventional framework of 
supranational federation, of which 
the European Defense Community 
was but the second expression, the 
Coal and Steel Community being 
the first and a political community 
being already well into the planning 
stage. In this federation, we hoped, 
Germany’s position would be equal 
to that of any other member, and its 
self-interest, it was hoped, would dic- 
tate continuing participation. This 
federation would in turn be meshed 
into the Atlantic community for the 
advancement of the military defense 
and the political and economic wel- 
fare of the free nations on both sides 
of the North Atlantic. This had been 


the essence of our policy. 


France has jeopardized this policy. 
Now the French must weigh other 
means of integrating German armed 
forces into either a European or a 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
system, possibly without the safe- 
guards of EDC. The French must 
decide this in the shadow of a ter- 
rible and apparently fixed threat that 
their liberties—and those of the Ger- 
mans as well as ours—will be extin- 
guished by communism. The chaos 
of war opened the door to the possi- 
bility of creating a workable relation- 
ship with Germany. A few months 
more of inaction may well close the 
door. 


What the Germans Think 


If French support is still wanting, 
our policy appears to have fully won 
over German opinion. The Germans 
have gone through three stages. First 
they were apathetic and withdrawn 
as far as politics went, whether local, 
national or international. This atti- 
tude was linked to their shattering 
defeat, to social upheaval and eco- 
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nomic distress. It lasted until well 
into 1948. The currency reform of 
1948 and the resulting sharp eco- 
nomic upsurge, the successful defeat 
of the Soviet blockade of Berlin, and 
the formation of the Federal Repub- 
lic in 1949 introduced new elements 
of hope and interest. The Germans 
were willing to try for political re 
construction and to examine Western 
pol.cies in a spirit of moderation, al- 
though not of enthusiasm. This atti- 
tude lasted until about 1952. By that 
time Germany was obviously restored 
to an important international role, 
the Soviet menace was crystal clear, 
and Western policy was producing 
results. NATO had become well or- 
ganized, Europe’s — and Germany’s 
—defenses were markedly improved, 
and a general air of confidence had 
been restored by those developments 
as well as by the successful United 
Nations action in Korea. 


The German people, impressed by 
these successes of our policy and by 
the promise of future benefits for 
Germany, tended more and more to 
approve the course patiently pursued 
by Adenauer. The chancellor called 
for full acceptance by Germany of an 
integrated role in the free world. 
First the Bundestag (lower house) 
and the Bundesrat (upper 
house) ratified the defense and other 
conventions of May 1952. This de- 


later 


velopment occurred in spite of the 
almost frantic opposition of the Ger- 
man Social Democrats, who, without 
being in the slightest degree pro- 
Communist or even anti-Western, 
have advocated what might be called 
an isolationist policy in the hope that 
this would lead more rapidly to the 
unification of all Germany. The 
high-water mark of German support 
for the common plan was the par- 
liamentary election of September 
1953. Chancellor Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democrats won an absolute ma- 
jority of the Bundestag seats, and 
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other parties committed to the sup- 
port of his foreign policy won enough 
additional seats so that the chancellor 
could count on an unheard-of two 
thirds majority. From all the avail- 
able evidence, therefore, the German 
people have embraced our policy, 
which they likewise consider to be 
their policy. This condition has en- 
dured for fully two years. 
German opinion, like all other 
opinion, but perhaps more strongly, 
has been conditioned by Soviet policy 
toward Germany. Recognizing the 
deep hostility and menace of that 
policy, German opinion has never- 


theless cherished an 


irrepressible 
hope that at some point Soviet poli 
cy would become moderate enough 
to permit unification of the country. 
This hope was most recently fed by 
the calling of the Berlin Conference 
of Foreign Ministers of January-Feb 
ruary 1954. The hope died quickly 
enough when it became apparent 
that Soviet policy had not budged 
an inch, was tenaciously devoted to 
consolidating the Communist hold 
on Eastern Germany and to unifying 
the country only under political and 
electoral conditions which would en- 
danger the freedom of the country 
as a whole. German opinion fully 
supported our demand for free and 
supervised elections throughout Ger- 
many. It rejected as a complete coun 
terfeit the Soviet suggestions for a 
European “security” pact with the 
United States as an observer only. 
It was disappointed, however, that 
the Western Allies did not anticipate 
or even counter this Soviet proposal 
with a plan for a network of recipro 
cal security guarantees (to include 
the EDC as an entity) as Adenauer 


had broadly suggested. 


On a reading of the situation as 
outlined here, our German policy 
has to date been a success. The Ger 
mans have accepted it, our relations 


with them are excellent, and there 


October | 


would be substantial promise for the 
future, 7f the policy were carried out. 
Yet it must be said at once that our 
policy now teeters on a razor edge 
Now 


board 


between success and failure. 


that EDC 


time is running out. We are not 


has gone by the 
dealing with a stable situation cen 
turies or even decades in the mak 
ing. We are dealing with an unstable 
situation suddenly born out of the 


fury of war and defeat. 


Will Policy Be Carried Out? 


We were fortunate that the Ge: 
man people were in a mood to accept 
our plans. We have been fortunate 
that the German leadership has been 
wise enough to hold steady while 
France pondered. But now disturb 
ing signs are appearing. German 
opinion begins to be restless. It was 
bad enough that our policy could 
find no way of reunifying Germany. 
To that has been added the post 
ponement oi German release from 
Occupation because of French in 
decision. German thought is turning 
toward other solutions—such as di 
with the Soviet 


rect negotiation 


Union. 

If we and the British do not su 
ceed in persuading France to get on 
with the building of the new Eu 
rope, a radically different course must 
be taken. Otherwise Germany may 
drift away from the free world. Sub 
stitute plans may possibly create good 
direct relations between Germany 
and the United States. They may pro 
vide some kind of German contribu 
tion to defense. They will certainly 
have to restore full German sover 
eignty, and quickly. But can they 
salvage the new Europe which has 
been struggling to be born into a 
new Atlantic community? There 
was some chance of founding a 
supra-Europe while Germany had 
nothing to lose thereby. When Ger 


many has regained its sovereignty 


and the tides of nationalism begin 
to run strongly once more, the diff 
culties we have been facing will look 
like a millpond by comparison. And 
where will the tides of nationalism 
carry Germany? The Nazi schemers 


I 


who have thus far been a pressing 
danger only in the twisted thinking 
of Dr. Otto John may 


new significance. 


then assum« 


The temptation for the Germans 


now to react by « racing obstrep 


erous nationalisn great and un 


derstandable. So i own tempta 


tion to cry a plag on the French 


in tavor ot a direct alliance with 


the Germans. These 


temptations 
must be resisted at all costs, precisel} 
in this hour o 


One of our great assets and allies 


Konrad 


addressed 


at this critical juncture is 


Adenauer. He ently 
some very wise words to the Council 


“Here and 


] 
alre ady 


1 


of Europe. there,” he 


said, “we can discern signs 


of impatience and en disappoint 
PI 


ment in view of the position in the 


held of common Let us heed 


le rense., 


these warning signs. Let us beware 


lest the driving power behind the 


conception of Europe, which was re 


ceived with so much understanding 


and willingness by the nations of 


Europe, should lose its force. It is 


dangerous to miss historical oppor 


tunities; they rarely recur. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
category from its Atlantic allies, 
Britain, Canada and the United 
States, which have shown no inclina- 
tion to abandon their sovereignty. 

To -Mendés-France and his sup- 
porters EDC in this form looked like 
a trap rather than a safeguard. Se- 
curity against German military re- 
surgence, they believe, can be achieved 
only (1) if Britain joins a Euro- 
pean union and, since Britain refuses 
to join any supranational agency, 
such a union would have to be looser 
than EDC; or (2) if the Germans 
are rearmed within NATO, where 
Britain, the United States and Cana- 
da can counterbalance West Ger- 
many. In either case, the French 
hope that the Germans would vol- 
untarily accept limitations on their 
armed forces, and Adenauer has in- 
dicated that this might be possible. 
Meanwhile Mendés-France has blunt- 
ly told the French people that some 
form of German rearmament is in- 
evitable, thereby challenging the 
Communists and others who have 
plugged for a disarmed and neu- 
tralized Germany. 

Mendés-France has thus put on 
Britain the responsibility for creating 
a genuine European union—a “Big 
Europe” that might embrace all na- 
tions of the Continent outside of the 
Iron Curtain instead of the “Little 
Europe” of the six EDC nations. 


When Britain declares that it cannot 
join such a union because of its over- 
seas obligations to the Common- 
wealth and the Empire, the French 
reply that France, too, has overseas 
commitments in the French Union 
—not only in what remains of Indo- 
china but Africa. And it 
should be noted that Marshal Tito, 
who on August 9 at Bled signed the 
Balkan pact with Greece and Tur- 


also in 


key, has shown interest in joining a 
larger European union which would 
emphasize economic rather than mili- 
tary objectives. 

Critics of Mendés-France both in 
his own country and abroad contend 
that he and his supporters are “bad 
Europeans,” and one Italian editorial 
writer went so far as to say that it 
would be difficult for the French 
premier to understand the peculiarly 
Catholic concept of union. True, the 
principal artisans of EDC — Dr. 
Adenauer, Robert Schuman, Georges 
Bidault—are all Catholics, as was the 
late Alcide De Gasperi, whose death 
is thought to have been hastened by 
the impending collapse of EDC. But 
it would be a grave misconception 
to assume that only Catholics favor 
European union. The truth is that 
many non-Catholics who have felt 
grave doubts about EDC are among 
the most ardent supporters of other 
projects of European cooperation, 
notably the European Nuclear Re- 
search Council. In their view EDC 


vitiated the ideal of union by giving 
top priority to German rearmaiment 
rather than to political and economic 
cooperation. And the concept of a 
united Europe would be dangerously 
narrowed if it were linked exclusive- 
ly to Catholicism. 

One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of Americans which particularly 
impresses other nations is our prag- 
matism, our ability to adapt ourselves 
to new situations without insisting 
that one solution, and one alone, fits 
a given problem. EDC, after initially 
getting a cool reception in the United 
States, became a dogma for some 
American political leaders, who talked 
in terms of “EDC or nothing.” Now 
that EDC has been rejected, the al- 
ternative need not be “nothing.” On 
the contrary, the road may now be 
cleared for a fresh start in building a 
united Europe, either through a larg- 
er and looser European union of 
which Britain would be a full-fledged 
partner, perhaps under the 1948 
Brussels pact as urged by Mr. Eden, 
or of NATO enlarged to include the 
Germans. Vera Micueces Dean 


(This is the last of four articles on the 


situation in Europe.) 
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